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The  Popish  Plot  and  its  newest  Historian, 

In  days  when  no  verdict  of  history  is  held  to  be  irreversible,  it 
was  only  to  be  expected  that  sooner  or  later  we  should  be 
invited  to  reconsider  the  judgment  so  long  accepted  in  regard 
of  the  famous  Popish  Plot,  commonly  known  as  that  of  Titus 
Oates.  It  has  been  assumed  by  writers  of  every  stamp,  that 
not  only  do  we  find  in  this  man  himself  probably  "the  bloodiest 
villain  since  the  world  began,"  ^  but  in  the  tale  which  he  induced 
the  nation  to  swallow,  "  such  absurdities  as  no  human  testi- 
mony was  sufficient  to  prove."  Now,  however,  comes  an 
appeal  from  the  bar  of  pre-scientific  history.  The  informer 
himself,  it  is  true,  is  not  yet  whitewashed,  and  remains  branded 
as  "  one  of  the  world's  great  impostors,"  but  the  portentous 
conspiracy  he  claimed  to  have  "  discovered,"  and  is  popularly 
supposed  to  have  invented,  is  declared  to  have  had,  after  all, 
a  substantial  existence,  which  if  it  could  not  justify  all  the 
sensational  details  with  which  Oates  embroidered  it,  was  amply 
sufficient  to  convict  of  treason  those  against  whom  he  testified. 

Mr.  Pollock's  new  contribution  to  the  subject  is  a  handsome 
and  imposing  volume,  which  at  once  challenges  attention  as 
promising  the  latest  and  most  approved  results  of  modern 
scholarship  and  research.^  It  introduces  itself  under  the 
shadow  of  the  late  Lord  Acton,  to  whose  memory  it  is  dedi- 
cated, and  a  remark  made  by  whom  furnished  the  author  with  a 
key-plan  of  the  field  to  be  explored.  Acknowledgment  is  also 
made  of  assistance  rendered  by  other  well-known  scholars, 
'and  of  invaluable  learning  and  experience  placed  at  the  service 
of  one  attacking  problems  which  have  too  long  been  left 
untouched.  There  is  moreover  a  very  copious  bibliography  of 
the  materials,  whether  in  manuscript  or  print,  available  for  this 
chapter  of  history;  various  documents  are  given  in  an  Appendix, 

Seccombe,  Twelve  Bad  Men,  p.  154. 
^  Hume,  Histojy  of  England,  c.  67. 

3  The  Popish  Plot.  A  study  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.  By 
John  Pollock,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     London :  Duckworth,  1903. 
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some  of  these  having  been  specially  copied  at  the  Vatican  ;  and. 
Mr.  Pollock  has  had  access  to  the  Longleat  MSS.,  the  property 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  some  of  which  he  prints. 

It  at  once  appears,  however,  upon  examination,  that  what- 
ever importance  the  book  may  be  found  to  possess  depends 
not  upon  fresh  information  which  has  come  to  light,  but  upon 
the  examination  and  analysis  of  evidence  with  which  historians 
have  long  been  familiar.  Of  the  documents  indicated  or 
reproduced,  few  are  in  any  sense  new  to  students,  and  none 
does  anything  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  question,  as  it  has 
been  exhibited  from  the  first.  The  factor  now  introduced  is 
a  mode  of  so  treating  the  old  material  as  to  extract  there- 
from what  less  scientific  generations  failed  to  discover. 

Lord  Acton  told  Mr.  Pollock,  when  the  latter  was  com- 
mencing his  investigations,  that  there  are  in  the  story  three: 
"quite  unravelled  mysteries" — What  was  going  on  between' 
Coleman  [the  Duchess  of  York's  secretary]  and  Pere  la  Chaise^ 
[the  French  Jesuit]?  How  did  Oates  get  hold  of  the  wrong 
story?  Finally,  who  killed  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey?  To- 
these  has  our  author  devoted  his  attention,  with  the  results 
exhibited  in  the  book  before  us. 

In  the  first  place,  he  believes  that  there  was  on  foot  at  the 
time  when  Oates  came  upon  the  scene  a  real,  actual  Popish 
Plot.  The  details  of  the  scheme — it  is  acknowledged — are  not 
ascertainable  with  much  precision  or  certainty,  but  in  general 
we  may  be  satisfied  that  a  bold  attempt  was  to  be  made,  by 
methods  distinctly  treasonable,^  to  get  the  control  of  affairs- 
into  Catholic  hands,  and  subject  the  nation  in  spite  of  itself  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  "  Under  the  guise  of  a  demand  for 
•  liberty  of  worship,  it  was  a  design  to  turn  England  into  a 
Roman  Catholic  State  in  the  interest  of  France  and  the  Jesuits^ 
and  by  the  aid  of  French  money."  ^ 

The  working  of  such  a  scheme  was,  we  are  further  told,  the^ 
whole  scope  of  the  correspondence  between  Coleman  and  Pere 
la  Chaise,  "  the  importance  of  which  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
historians  to  belittle,  as  the  exaggerated  outpourings  of  a  zealot's 
fancy,"  of  one  having  in  view  only  the  conversion  of  England 
by  legitimate  means.  But  "  at  Coleman's  subsequent  trial  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  told  him,  '  Your  design  was  to  bring  Popery 
into  England,  and  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  French  King, 
in  this  place.  .  .  .  Our  religion  was  to  be  subverted.  Popery 
1  Pp.  48—60.         r.  44. 
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established,  and  the  three  kingdoms  to  be  converted.'  And," 
adds  Mr.  Pollock,  ''what  the  Chief  Justice  said  was  true."^ 

Moreover,  the  hopes  once  entertained  that  King  Charles 
would  consent  to  be  the  leader  of  the  "counter-reformation" 
having  proved  futile,  his  brother,  the  recently  converted  Duke 
of  York,  became  the  mainstay  of  the  project.  "  He  was  the 
piece  with  which  the  move  had  to  be  made,"  ^  and  a  main  point 
was  to  augment  by  every  means  his  influence  and  power. 

"  Clearly  then,"  continues  Mr.  Pollock,  "  there  was  some 
truth  in  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  Catholic  conspiracy  in  the 
year  .  .  .  Oates  was  not  after  all  aiming  shafts  entirely 

at  random.  During  his  stay  in  the  Jesuit  seminaries  in  Spain 
and  Flanders  he  must  have  obtained  an  inkling  of  what  was  in 
the  air,  and  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  information  to  his  best 
advantage.  That  the  whole  truth  had  little  resemblance  to  his 
tale  of  fire  and  massacre  is  certain,  but  the  tale  was  not  without 
a  slight  basis  of  solid  fact."  ^  "  Slight,"  however,  though  the 
basis  of  fact  may  be  termed,  it  is  clearly  considered  by  our  author 
sufficient  to  justify  the  execution  of  some  of  those  who  were 
condemned  on  the  strength  of  it, — if  not  of  all. 

Thus  Mr.  Pollock  finds  an  answer  to  two  of  Lord  Acton's 
questions.  As  to  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmundbury*  Godfrey,  he 
is  more  explicit.  This  unfortunate  magistrate,  he  declares,  was 
murdered  by  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  designs  he  threatened  to 
prove  a  fatal  obstacle,  and  three  members  of  the  Order  are 
named  as  being  probably  the  actual  criminals.^ 

For  the  conclusions  thus  briefly  summarized  Mr.  Pollock 
relies,  as  has  been  said,  not  upon  the  disclosure  of  fresh  evidence 
to  illumine  corners  of  history  hitherto  dark,  but  on  an 
improved  historical  apparatus  which  can  squeeze  out  of  the  old 
materials  a  great  deal  more  than  previous  workers  dreamt  of. 
His  system  is  based  upon  the  curious  principle  once  laid  down 
by  the  late  Professor  Gardiner,  that,  as  the  prudent  house- 
holder who  wishes  to  open  a  door  tries  every  key  he  can,  till  he 
finds  one  to  fit,  so  the  historian,  when  dealing  with  problems 
of  this  nature,  should  try  one  hypothesis  after  another,  till  he 
finds  one  which  satisfactorily  explains  the  known  facts  of  the 
case,^ — without  going  beyond  the  scope  of  what  Mr.  Pollock 

1  P.  47.        '-^  P.  59.        ^  P-  64. 

*  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  Mr.  Pollock  insists,  that  the  more  correct  form  is,  or 
was,  *' Edmund  Berry,"  but  the  other  has  been  so  long  established  in  use  as  to  have 
acquired  a  prescriptive  title.  ^  P.  155. 

®  P.  86 — quoting  Gardiner,  IV/iat  Gunpowder  Plot  zvaSf  p.  13. 
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calls  *'  legitimate  imagination."  This  system  it  is,  as  he  believes, 
which  gives  him  an  advantage  over  all  who  have  previously 
applied  themselves  to  the  question,  and  by  means  of  it,  as  of  a 
divining-rod,  he  is  able  to  detect  the  hidden  springs  which  have 
escaped  other  eyes. 

Obviously,  however,  the  sufficiency  of  an  hypothesis  to  afford 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  historical  problems  must  mainly 
depend  on  the  state  of  mind  which  the  solution  satisfies. 
Metaphors  are  kittle  cattle,  requiring  more  cautious  handling 
than  they  frequently  receive.  When  the  householder  tries  a 
key  on  a  door,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  whether  it  turns 
the  lock  or  no — facts  speak  for  themselves.  But  when  an 
historian  declares  that  his  hypothesis  unlocks  a  mystery,  we 
learn  no  more  than  that  such  is  his  opinion,  with  which  that  of 
others  may  or  may  not  agree.  The  only  substantial  value 
which  it  can  possibly  claim,  will  depend  upon  his  critical 
acumen,  the  sobriety  of  his  methods,  and,  more  than  all,  upon 
the  judicial  temper  in  which  he  approaches  his  task,  and  his 
freedom  from  prepossessions  which  might  cause  him  to  find  but 
that  which  he  set  out  to  seek. 

Here  it  is  that  the  method  of  the  hypothesis  as  worked  by 
Mr.  Pollock  exhibits  something  of  the  fatal  facility  which  makes 
it  so  dangerous.  He  begins  his  inquiry  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  Catholics  were  bent  on  acquiring  political  supremacy,  "that 
those  who  separated  themselves  from  the  religion  of  the  State 
aimed  at  the  subversion  of  it,"^  and  that  the  Jesuits  were  of  their 
very  essence  restless  and  unscrupulous  politicians^  who  were 
bound  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  any  mischief  that  was  going. 
Starting  with  these  assumptions,  he  is  predisposed  in  favour  of 
explanations  which  tally  with  them,  and  is  inclined  to  consider 
such  agreement  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  has  found  the  key.  More 
than  this  ;  so  assured  is  he  of  the  security  of  his  standpoint,  that 
he  is  led  to  read  into  the  evidence  much  which  is  not  there  at 
all — sometimes,  indeed,  the  very  contrary  of  what  his  witnesses 
actually  say  ;  and  he  accordingly  puts  an  interpretation  upon 
facts  which  they  cannot  be  made  to  bear,  unless  the  suppositions 
be  first  established  which  these  same  facts  are  adduced  to 
1  P.  44. 

^  "No  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  and  with  the 
writings  of  their  apologists  can  believe  that  their  method  of  procedure  was  by 
conversion  of  individuals  alone.  The  Society  has  always  been  in  its  essence  political, 
and  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  seventeenth  century  political  action  of  the  exiled, 
the  feared,  the  reputed  traitor  was  seldom  calculated  to  avoid  the  retribution  of  the 
laws  by  which  those  against  whom  it  was  directed  were  fenced."  (p.  53.) 
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support.  Again,  although  from  time  to  time  he  roundly 
denounces  Oates  and  his  confederates  for  mendacious  scoundrels, 
the  general  tone  of  his  narrative  undoubtedly  conveys  the 
impression  that  if  the  informers  did  not  exactly  speak  the  truth, 
those  against  whom  they  testified  told  nothing  but  lies,  and,  in 
instances  where  it  cannot  specifically  be  disproved,  the  evidence 
of  Oates  is  quoted  as  though  it  could  possibly  add  anything  to 
our  knowledge.-"^ 

Thus  it  results,  that  in  spite  of  the  labour  and  industry  to 
which  Mr.  Pollock's  book  bears  witness,  and  the  information 
therein  plentifully  accumulated,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
advanced  our  comprehension  of  his  subject,  for  the  fatal  flaw  of 
method  runs  through  the  whole.  He  serves  rather  as  a  melan- 
choly confirmation  of  what  Professor  Gardiner  wrote,  not  very 
consistently,  in  the  same  work  that  has  been  cited  :  "  Nothing — 
I  have  learnt  by  experience — is  so  likely  as  a  false  theory  to 
blind  the  eyes  to  existing  evidence."^ 

To  attempt  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  covered  by 
Mr.  Pollock's  argument  would  not  only  demand  far  more  space 
than  is  now  at  our  disposal,  but  would  be  singularly  inadvisable 
in  dealing  with  a  story  the  vague  and  shapeless  character  of 
which  has  ever  been  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  historians. 
From  every  portion  of  it,  abundant  examples  might  be 
brought  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said  of  the  method  he 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  problem,  with  which  method  we  are 
now  principally  concerned  ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  restrict 
ourselves  to  some  particular  point  that  can  be  adequately 
handled, — and  fortunately  one  can  be  found  which  whilst  it  lies 
at  the  very  core  of  the  whole  affair,  and  furnishes  abundant 
illustrations  for  our  purpose,  introduces  us  at  the  same  time  to 
some  evidence  which  has  a  special  interest  of  its  own. 

Amongst  the  various  episodes  of  the  Popish  Plot  none  is 
more  notable  than  the  famous  "  Consult "  of  the  Jesuits,  held  in 
London  on  the  24th  of  April,  1678.  This  was  in  reality 
a  "  Provincial  Congregation,"  such  as  is  held  every  third  year  in 
each  province  of  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing^ 
a  Proctor  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  there  to  take  counsel  with  the 
Father  General  and  the  deputies  from  other  provinces  concerning 
the  affairs  of  the  Order  and  Province.     This  Congregation 

^  As  for  instance  the  ridiculous  story,  which  is  mentioned  more  than  once,  of 
Father  Whitebread,  the  Jesuit  Provincial,  boxing  Oates'  ears  for  having  betrayed 
the  cause. 

^  What  Gunpowder  Plot  was,  p.  107. 
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consisted,  according  to  rule,  of  forty  senior  members  of  the 
province,  including  the  Provincial,  and  the  place  of  their 
meeting  was  a  room  in  the  Duke  of  York's  own  palace  at 
St.  James',  placed  by  him  at  their  disposal. 

Here,  says  Mr.  Pollock,  was  a  fact  of  supreme  importance, 
for,  had  this  been  known,  the  Duke  was  ruined  for  ever,  and 
with  him  the  Catholic  cause.^  So  imperative  was  absolute 
secrecy  as  to  the  scene  of  the  meeting  felt  to  be,  that  it  necessi- 
tated the  murder  of  Godfrey.  He,  poor  man,  heard  the  fatal 
truth  from  Coleman.  Coleman,  we  are  to  assume,  knew  it 
himself,  and  as  we  learn  that  he  and  Godfrey  met — September 
28th,  1678 — to  discuss  the  revelations  which  Gates  was  then 
commencing,  it  is  "hardly  credible"  that  Coleman  did  not 
intimate  that  as  to  the  place  of  the  "  Consult "  the  informer  had 
perjured  himself.  "  In  some  way,  it  may  be  conjectured, 
Coleman  disclosed  to  the  magistrate  that  which  he  should  have 
concealed,'"^  which  conjecture  speedily  assumes  with  Mr.  Pollock 
a  very  positive  character,  for  "  beyond  doubt,  the  secret,  the 
shadow  of  which  Godfrey  saw  stretching  across  the  line  of  his 
life,  was  that  the  Jesuit  Congregation  of  April  24th  had  been 
held  in  the  house  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  York."^ 
These  "  facts  "  being  thus  established,  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  tracing  subsequent  developments.  The  Jesuits,  of  course, 
got  to  know  that  Coleman  had  confided  their  secret  to  Godfrey, 
who  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  reveal  it.  To  obviate 
disclosures  fraught  with  such  "tremendous  consequences'* 
became  for  them  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  obviously  there 
was  only  one  safe  course.  "  The  only  possible  remedy  was  to 
take  from  Godfrey  the  power  of  divulging  the  secret.  His 
silence  must  be  secured,  and  it  could  only  be  made  certain  by 
the  grave."^  "His  murder  was,  like  Charles  the  First's 
execution,  a  cruel  necessity."  It  was  therefore  resolved  that 
he  must  die  ;  and  die  he  did  accordingly,  probably  by  the  hand 
of  Le  P'evre,  the  Queen's  Confessor,  Charles  Walsh,  and  Charles 
Pritchard,  all  of  them  Jesuits.^  Mr.  Pollock  finds  strong  confirma- 
tion of  all  this  in  the  fact  that  if  Jesuits  were  thus  ready  to  take 
another's  life  to  guard  the  great  secret,  they  would  not  betray 
it  to  secure  their  own,  not  one  of  those  who  suffered  for  the 
1  P.  154.         2  3  /^/^_  4  p.  155. 

^  So  Mr.  Pollock  assumes.  There  was  no  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Charles  Walsh. 
{See  Foley,  Collectanea.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  Grove  who,  as  may  be  learned 
from  Warner's  MS.  narrative,  which  our  author  frequently  quotes,  was  Father 
Ireland's  servant  and  no  Jesuit. 
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Plot  having  attempted  to  purchase  forgiveness  by  so  valuable 
a  disclosure.^ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  the  method  of  hypothesis  a  great 
deal  may  be  brought  to  light  which  must  otherwise  remain 
unknown,  for  not  one  of  the  above  "  facts  "  is  supported  by  any 
evidence  whatever, — neither  that  Coleman  knew  the  great 
secret  ;  nor  that  he  told  it  to  Godfrey ;  nor  that  the  Jesuits 
knew  that  he  so  told  it ;  nor  that  they  ever  concerned  themselves 
.about  Godfrey  at  all. 

But  another  aspect  of  the  same  incident  is  still  better 
deserving  of  our  attention.  This  Jesuit  "Consult"  of  April 
the  24th  was  the  cardinal  point  upon  which  turned  the  whole 
story  of  the  Plot  as  Oates  related  it.  According  to  him,  it  was 
no  innocent  congregation  for  domestic  purposes,  but  a  council 
of  war,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  the  King.  He  himself, 
he  swore,  had  been  present  at  it,  having  been  fetched  over  for 
the  occasion  from  the  College  of  St.  Omers,  where  he  was  then 
studying.  The  Fathers,  he  declared,  having  come  to  their 
murderous  resolution,  then  separated  to  their  respective 
lodgings  without  putting  their  names  to  the  document  recording 
it,  and  he  was  accordingly  employed  to  carry  this  momentous 
paper  up  and  down  London  to  obtain  the  required  signatures. 
All  this,  however,  was  manifestly  pure  invention,  for  he  did  not 
even  know  where  the  meeting  had  taken  place,  and  laid  the 
scene  of  it  in  the  Strand,  at  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  a  hostelry 
which  by  the  time  he  spoke  had  been  partially  demolished. 

Despite  its  grotesque  absurdity,  this  tale  cost  several  men 
their  lives, — in  particular  the  "  Five  Jesuits,"  Whitebread  (the 
Provincial),  Harcourt,  Fenwick,  Gavan,  and  Turner,  who  were 
hanged  as  traitors  for  having  taken  part  in  the  "Consult."  When 
their  trial  came  on  (June  13,  1679),  the  prisoners  had  brought 
over  from  St.  Omers  nineteen  witnesses,  sixteen  of  them  boys 
from  the  College  there,  to  prove  that  the  story  could  not 
possibly  be  true,  inasmuch  as  upon  the  day  when  the  Congre- 
gation took  place  in  London  Oates  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  following  the  schools  at  St.  Omers.    This  evidence, 

^  P.  154.  But  this  tremendous  secret  upon  which,  according  to  Mr.  Pollock,  so 
much  depended,  does  not  seem  after  all  to  have  been  kept  with  any  very  extreme 
■care.  In  1680  the  author  of  A  Vindication  of  the  English  Catholics^  &.C.,  wrote 
thus,  in  reply  to  a  challenge  that  if  the  Consult  were  not  at  the  White  Horse  Tavern, 
the  Jesuits  should  say  where  it  was:  "I  do  not  believe  the  Jesuits  will  satisfy  his 
■curiosity  in  that  it  would  be  an  ill  requital  of  the  favour  received  from  him  who  did 
not  refuse  their  meeting  under  his  roof,  which  would  render  him  liable  to  a  violent 
malicious  faction."  (P.  44.) 
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it  is  obvious,  was,  if  genuine,  absolutely  conclusive,  and  should 
by  itself  have  sufficed  to  terminate  for  ever  Oates'  career  as  a 
witness  in  a  court  of  law.  It  was,  however,  rejected  by  the 
Judges  who  presided  at  the  trial,  and  by  the  jury,  as  unworthy 
of  credit,  chiefly,  as  Chief  Justice  North  (of  the  Common  Pleas) 
put  it,  because  the  prisoners  would  impeach  the  testimony  of 
Oates  by  "  a  fry  out  of  their  own  schools."  With  this  view 
Mr.  Pollock  appears  to  be  in  agreement,  writing  thus  •?■ 

The  witnesses  were  exaaiined  in  detail  and  gave  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  life  at  the  seminary.  But  the  story  they  told  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  Under  examination  they  shuffled  and  prevari- 
cated. Sometimes  they  contradicted  one  another  on  points  of  time. 
They  came  prepared  to  speak  to  the  time  of  the  consult  and  the  time 
immediately  before  and  after  it.  When  questions  were  put  about  dates 
less  closely  concerned,  they  seemed  unwilling  to  answer.  One,  who 
declared  that  he  had  left  Oates  at  St.  Omers  on  taking  leave  for  England 
to  go  to  the  Congregation,-  was  confounded  when  Oates  reminded 
him  that  he  had  lost  his  money  at  ^Calais  and  had  been  compelled 
to  borrow  from  a  friend.  Another  confused  the  Old  and  New 
Styles.  A  third  stated  that  whenever  a  scholar  left  the  College 
the  fact  could  not  but  be  known  to  all  his  fellows.  He  was  immediately 
contradicted  by  Gavan,  who  said  that  care  was  taken  that  the  comings 
and  goings  of  the  seminarists  should  be  unnoticed.  A  rumour  was 
spread  abroad  that  witnesses  had  been  tutored,  and  was  repeated  by 
Algernon  Sidney  in  a  letter  to  Paris.  For  once  rumour  was  not  at 
variance  with  truth.  Sidney's  information  was  absolutely  correct.^ 
Three  of  the  lads  were  arrested  on  their  arrival  in  London  by 
Sir  William  Waller,  and  their  examinations  were  forwarded  by  him  to 
the  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  these  was 
Christopher  Townley,  alias  Madgworth,  alias  Sands,*  who  had  been  a 
student  in  the  seminary  for  six  years.  He  admitted  that  "  his  instruc- 
tions from  the  Superior  were  to  come  over  and  swear  that  Mr.  Oates 

The  boy  in  question,  who  was  never  a  Jesuit,  was  going  home,  not  to  the 
Congregation. 

3  Sidney  wrote  {Letters  to  Savile,  p.  loi)  that  the  boys  arrested  by  Waller,  on 
being  asked  what  they  came  to  witness,  replied  that  "  they  must  know  that  from  their 
superiors."  Now  that  we  have  the  boys'  actual  depositions  to  go  by,  we  know  that 
such  a  version  of  them,  far  from  being  "  absolutely  correct,"  is  entirely  wrong.  They 
said  not  a  syllable  about  having  to  learn  from  their  superiors  what  to  say,  and  as  the 
latter  were  either  in  prison,  or  in  hiding,  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  it  is, 
hard  to  understand  how  the  lads  were  to  receive  their  instructions, 

*  In  order  to  baffle  the  spies  employed  by  the  English  Government  to  discover 
who  frequented  the  seminaries  beyond  the  seas,  thus  rendering  themselves  and  their 
parents  liable  to  heavy  penalties,  boys  at  such  seminaries  frequently,  or  even  usually, 
passed  by  assumed  names.  In  his  examination  before  Waller,  Townley  declared 
**  that  he  changed  his  name  so  often  because  he  would  not  bring  his  friends  into 
trouble."  [Fitzherbert  AISS.  (Historical  Manuscripts  Commission),  p.  151.] 
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Avas  but  once  from  the  College  at  St,  Omers,  from  December,  1677,  to 
June  following."  Of  his  own  knowledge  he  could  say  no  more  than 
that  he  had  been  in  the  seminary  all  the  time  during  which  Mr.  Gates 
was  there ;  "  the  said  Mr.  Gates  might  be  absent  from  St.  Gmers  in  that 
time  for  several  days  and  at  several  times,  but  not  absent  above  one 
week  at  a  time,  this  examinant  being  lodged  in  the  College  where 
Mr.  Gates  was,  but  did  not  see  him  daily."  At  the  trial  he  did  not 
scruple  to  say  that  he  had  seen  and  talked  with  Gates  on  every  day 
throughout  April  and  May,  and  that  if  Gates  had  ever  been  absent  he 
must  certainly  have  known  it.  Nor  was  this  all.  At  his  examination 
he  deposed  that  Parry,  Palmer,  and  Gififord  were  all  absent  from 
St.  Gmers  while  Gates  was  an  inmate  of  the  College.  At  the  trial 
Gifford,  Palmer,  and  Parry  were  produced  to  give  evidence  of  their 
personal  knowledge  that  Gates  had  been  there  the  whole  of  the  time. 
No  credence  whatever  can  be  given  to  such  witnesses.  .  .  .  No  doubt 
can  exist  on  the  subject  of  Gates'  repeated  and  astounding  perjuries.  It 
is  as  little  open  to  doubt  that  the  witnesses  who  were  opposed  to  him 
at  this  trial  were  almost  equally  untrustworthy.  They  were  in  fact  very 
cleverly  parroted.  If  his  infamy  remains  undisturbed,  the  unctuous 
indignation  with  which  it  was  denounced  by  the  Jesuits,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  employing  means  as  unhallowed  as  his  to 
controvert  his  statements,  at  least  entitles  them  to  a  place  by  his  side 
in  the  pillory  of  history. 

The  above  passage  demands  careful  consideration,  not  only 
as  being  in  itself  highly  important,  but  as  affording  an  excellent 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pollock  conducts  his 
arguments.  It  is,  however,  to  begin  with,  by  no  means  easy 
to  understand  what  it  is  precisely  that  he  wants.  It  would 
certainly  appear  that  he  wishes  his  readers  to  understand  that 
Oates  zuas  at  the  Jesuit  "Consult  "  after  all,  and  that  the  attempt 
to  establish  an  a/idi  against  him  was  a  mere  fraud.  But  this 
cannot  possibly  be  the  contention,  for  as  Mr.  Pollock  explicitly 
and  emphatically  tells  us,  Oates  was  never  at  the  "  Consult," 
and  perjured  himself  in  saying  that  he  was.^  He  did  not  even 
know  where  the  meeting  was  held,  and  thus  had  no  inkling  of 
a  piece  of  evidence  which  would  have  utterly  ruined  the  whole 
party  against  whom  he  testified.  But  if  he  was  not  present  on 
the  occasion,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  he  was  then 
actually  at  St.  Omers.  By  his  own  acknowledgment,  he  was 
there  immediately  before  and  immediately  after  the  date  of  the 
Consult."  He  claimed  only  to  have  been  in  England  "  about 
.six  or  seven  days,"^  and  pleaded  that  the  briefness  of  his 
'  P.  152. 

2  7)yals,  &c. ,  of  White,  aZ/Wj  Whitebread,  &c.  (1679),  p.  85. 
* 
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absence  from  the  College  caused  his  young  companions  not  to 
notice  it.  Moreover,  to  say  nothing  of  the  testimony  of  the  boys 
on  the  occasion  with  which  we  are  dealing,  there  is  in  addition 
the  circumstance,  to  which  Mr.  Pollock  makes  but  the  barest 
allusion,  that  when,  almost  six  years  afterwards  (May  8th,  1685),. 
Oates  was  convicted  of  perjury  upon  this  very  point,  a  still 
larger  number  of  the  same  or  similar  witnesses  came  forward 
to  swear  he  had  never  left  the  College  at  the  period  in  question. 
Another  piece  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  which  Mr.  Pollock 
wholly  ignores,  is  the  official  certificate  furnished  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  St.  Omers,  that  having  inquired  into  the 
matter,  they  had  convinced  themselves  that  Oates  had  been  in 
the  College  all  the  time, — "  by  the  oaths  of  several  of  the  best 
and  ancientest  scholars  of  that  seminary — the  whole  College, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  persons,  having  offered  to  make  the 
same  oath."^ 

But  if  Oates  really  was  at  St.  Omers  at  this  period,  v.'here 
lies  the  special  iniquity  of  those  who  sent  over  witnesses  to 
say  so?  And  where  was  the  need  of  "parroting"  them,  or 
any  similar  process  ?  Could  not  school-boys  be  trusted  to 
furnish  much  better  evidence  in  such  circumstances  than  their 
elders  could  possibly  suggest?  All  that  we  have  heard  about 
unhallowed  means  and  the  pillory  of  history,  would  seem  to 
imply  that  when  Jesuits  happen  to  tell  the  truth  they  commit 
a  worse  outrage  than  usual. 

These  are,  however,  but  preliminary  difficulties  lying  on  the 
threshold.  It  is  the  case  as  stated  by  Mr.  Pollock  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  For  the  sake  at  once  of  brevity  and  clearness  it 
will  be  well  to  state  and  consider  one  by  one  the  various 
counts  of  his  indictment ;  but  an  observation  or  two  must  be 
premised. 

That  the  witnesses  from  St.  Omers  were  sent  over  for  the 
express  purpose  of  proving  Oates'  presence  there,  was  never 
questioned,  and  Father  Fenwick  expressly  said  so  in  court. 
No  doubt,  also,  the  Superiors  of  the  College  made  inquiries 
to  discover  who  could  give  the  most  effective  evidence. 
Supposing  the  evidence  to  be  true,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  any 
offence  in  this.  It  is,  I  suppose,  not  unusual  to  find  out,  before 
calling  a  witness,  to  what  he  can  testify. 

The  attention  of  all  in  the  College  had  for  several  months 

1  Printed  in  an  English  version  by  Lord  Castleniaine,  Coiiipendiiiui  of  /he  Late 
Trials  (1679),  p.  87.    The  St.  Omers  certificate  is  dated  December  28th,  1678. 
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been  concentrated  on  the  particular  question  of  the  alibi.  It 
was  at  the  trial  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Ireland  and  others^ 
December  17,  1678,  that  Gates  first  broached  his  tale  con- 
cerning the  "  Consult,"  and  as  was  afterwards  testified  by  a 
witness^  upon  Gates'  trial  for  perjury, — I  remember,  when 
the  news  of  the  Plot  being  discovered  by  Gates,  came  to 
St.  Gmers,  where  he  went  by  the  name  of  Sampson  Lucy, 
and  sometimes  Titus  Ambrosius,  it  was  wondered  by  all  the 
scholars  that  knew  him  there  how  he  came  to  be  so  impudent 
to  pretend  that  he  was  at  such  a  consult  the  24th  of  April,  '78, 
when  all  the  College  saw  him  every  day  in  April  and  May  at 
St.  Gmers,  as  much  as  a  man  can  be  seen  in  a  family,  and  was 
never  known  to  be  absent  so  much  as  one  day."  How  general 
was  the  excitement  on  the  subject  is  shown  by  the  above- 
mentioned  certificate  of  the  St.  Gmers  municipality,  in 
December,  1678.  During  the  four  months  which  elapsed  before 
the  witnesses  came  over  in  April,  1679,  there  was  no  doubt 
endless  talk  on  the  subject,  and  comparing  of  notes,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  that  the  boys  should  be 
better  prepared  to  speak  as  to  the  crucial  period  than  any  other.^ 

At  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  the  Old  Style  of  reckoning 
time,  used  in  England,  was  ten  days  behind  the  Nezv  Style  used 
in  France  and  other  countries.  Thus  the  24th  of  April,  O.S., 
on  which  the  Jesuits  met  in  London,  was  the  4th  of  May  at 
St.  Gmers  where  New  Style  prevailed.  For  the  sake  of  clearness 
it  will  be  well  to  give  the  dates  which  occur,  according  to  the 
usual  method,  in  fractional  form,  the  upper  portion  signifying 
Old  Style,  and  the  lower  New,  as  April  or 

We  come  now  to  Mr.  Pollock's  specific  charges  against  the 
St.  Gmers  boys. 

(i)  Under  examination  they  shuffled  and  prevaricated.  Some- 
times they  contradicted  one  another  on  points  of  time. 

Gf  shuffling  and  prevarication  no  instances  are  indicated  by 
Mr.  Pollock,  and  in  the  report  of  the  trial  I  find  it  impossible 
to  detect  an}^ 

As  to  contradictions  in  respect  of  time,  there  was  only  one, 
the  importance  of  which  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 

^  Lord  Gerard  of  Bromley.    Samuel  Morgan  gave  similar  evidence. 
'■^  One  of  the  witnesses,  Fall,  explained  that  his  reminiscences  had  thus  been 
refreshed. 

L.  C.  Justice.  How  came  you  to  take  particulai  notice  of  this  ? 
Fall.  I  took  no  particular  notice,  but  I  have  recollected  my  memory. 
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Other  boys  having  testified  that  Oates  had  been  in  the  College 
from  December,  1677,  till  the  latter  part  of  June,  1678,  there 
stood  up  one  Master  Cox,  whose  examination  proceeded 
thus  : 

Lord  Chief  Justice  \_Scroggs\.  When  did  you  see  Master  Oates 
there  ? 

Cox.  I  can  prove  I  saw  him  at  St.  Omers  when  he  says  he  was  in 
England,  and  that  by  this  circumstance.  Master  Poole  who  was  my 
music-master  was  sick  there,  and  Master  Oates  was  often  with  him. 

L.  C.J.  Were  you  there  all  the  time  he  was  there  ? 

Cox.  Yes,  I  was,  till  he  went  away. 

L.C.J.  When  did  he  go  away? 

Cox.  Master  Oates  went  away  in  the  month  of  July. 

L.  C.J.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Cox.  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am. 

L.C.J.  Not  in  June? 

Cox.  No,  my  Lord,  July. 

L.C.J.  Why,  he  differs  from  all  the  rest. 

Cox.  My  Lord,  I  can  prove  that  he  was  at  St.  Omers  when  he  says 
he  was  in  England. 

L.  CJ.  Why  what  month  did  he  go  away  ? 

Cox.  My  Lord,  I  can  prove  that  Mr.  Oates  was  never  absent  from 
St.  Omers  till  he  went  away  for  good  and  all. 
L.  C.J.  When  was  that  ? 

Cox.  He  went  after  the  consult  of  the  Jesuits,  which  he  says  was  in 
England  in  April. 

L.C.J.  Come,  come,  answer  me  plainly,  if  you  can,  in  what  month 
Mr.  Oates  left  St.  Omers. 

Cox.  I  say  Mr.  Oates  was  never  absent  from  St.  Omers  till  the 
consult  of  the  Jesuits  was  over,  which  he  hath  confessed  himself  to 
be  at. 

L.C.J.  When  was  that? 

Cox.  Why  it  was  after  May,  'tis  no  matter  what  the  month  was, 
whether  June  or  July  {at  which  the  people  laughed). 

Cox.  What  do  you  laugh  at,  sirs?  Why,  suppose  I  mistake  the 
month,  it  is  no  matter. 

L.C.J.  Look  you,  we  are  now  upon  a  question  of  time,  and  you 
cannot  tell  that  a  man  is  there  at  a  certain  time,  unless  you  can  prove 
the  certain  time  when  he  came  away. 

Cox.  I  can  prove  that  he  was  there  till  after  the  consult  of  the  Jesuits 
{and  then  the  people  laughed  again). 

L.C.J.  Aye,  I  believe  you  there,  'tis  enough  for  you,  but  you  have 
done  a  very  great  prejudice  to  those  persons  that  you  came  for,  for 
you  come  to  prove  the  conclusion,  but  do  not  take  notice  of  what 
mediums  you  are  to  use.    Say  you,  if  I  can  but  prove  that  he  was 
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there  till  after  the  consult  of  the  Jesuits,  that  is  the  thing  in  question, 
and  I  need  no  more;  but  this  is  serving  a  turn  only.  Pray,  can  you  tell 
me  what  month  he  came  to  St.  Omers  ? 

Cox.  Yes,  he  came  there  in  the  month  of  December. 

L.  C.J.  And  when  did  he  go  away  again  ? 

Cox.  He  was  never  absent  from  St.  Omers  out  of  the  view  of  the 
scholars,  except  one  night  that  he  went  to  Watten,^  and  one  day  when 
he  was  in  the  infirmary,  but  even  at  that  time  he  was  seen  by  some  of 
the  scholars. 

L.C.J.  Yet  you  cannot  tell  the  time  that  he  went  away? 
Cox.  He  was  never  absent  all  the  while. 

Z.  CJ.  Was  he  there  all  May  ? 

Cox.  Yes,  that  I  can  testify  upon  my  oath. 

L.C.J.  And  all  June? 

Cox.  Yes,  my  Lord ;  but  if  I  prove  he  was  not  in  May  in  England, 
it  is  sufficient. 

L.C.J.  Upon  my  word,  you  deserve  a  sharp  penance  for  running 
into  that  fault  two  or  three  times:  you  have  done  them  (the  accused)  no 
kindness  in  the  matter. 

Cox.  But  why  should  I  say  more  than  I  know  ? 

L.CJ.  You  mean,  more  than  you  are  instructed  about.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  only  contradiction  as 
to  time  which  such  examination  as  the  above  succeeded  in 
disclosing.  As  Lord  Castlemaine  vi^rites, — who  was  doubtless 
present  during  the  trial, — "  Nor  could  the  court  find  the  least 
incoherence  or  disagreement  in  their  evidence  (though  they 
were  all  strictly  examined  and  cross-questioned)  but  in  Cox's, 
who  being  a  stranger,  and  speaking  English  ill,^  made,  by  his 
odd  expressions  and  giddy  answers,  the  auditors  often  merry  ; 
yet  the  only  thing  objected  to  him  by  the  court  was  his  saying 
that  Oates  left  the  College  in  July,  when  it  was  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  as  the  scholars  and  Oates  himself  acknowledged."^ 

(ii)  One  oj  the  witnesses^  who  declared  that  he  had  lejt  Oates 
at  St.  Omers,  ivas  conjoimded  when  Oates  reminded  hi^n  that  he 
had  lost  his  money  at  Calais  and  had  beejt  compelled  to  borrow 
Jrom  a  Jriend. 

It  is  hard  to  find  in  the  evidence  any  justification  for 
such  a  statement.  The  boy  in  question  was  Martin  Hilsley, 
who  left  the  College  for  England  on  April  ||,  1678.  Oates 
first  said  that  he  left  along  with  him  ;  then  that  he  stayed 


^  A  town  two  leagues  distant  from  St.  Omers. 

2  It  appears  from  his  evidence  that  he  was  born  and  lived  at  Brussels. 
*  Compendium  of  the  Late  Trials,  p.  30. 
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behind  till  the  following  day,  but  overtook  Hilsley  at  Calais; 
and  in  proof  of  this  he  mentioned  the  loss  of  Hilsley's 
money,  who  had  been  duped  by  an  impostor.  Hilsley  declared 
that  Oates  was  never  in  his  company  on  the  journey,  and 
replied  that  he  knew  how  Oates  got  hold  of  his  information 
about  the  money  ;  namely,  from  one  Burnaby,  who  was  at 
the  time  journeying  to  St.  Omers  and  met  Hilsley  on  the  road. 
It  was  proved  by  several  other  witnesses  that  when  Burnaby 
arrived  at  St.  Omers,  Oates  was  seen  much  in  his  company. 
Hilsley  repeated  his  evidence  on  the  following  day,  at  the  trial 
of  Langhorne,  on  which  occasion  another  of  the  boys  (whose 
name  is  not  recorded)  testified  that  Burnaby  had  mentioned  in 
Oates'  presence  the  incident  of  the  money.  Six  years  later, 
Hilsley  repeated  his  evidence  at  the  trial  of  Oates  for  perjury, 
with  no  symptom  that  he  felt  "confounded." 

(iii)  Another  confused  Old  and  New  Styles. 

This  was  a  boy  named  William  Parry,  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  terms,  and  thought  that  "  Old  Style  "  meant  that  to 
which  he  was  accustomed  at  school.  This  he  showed  by 
speaking  of  it  as  "  Old  style  according  to  the  reckoning  therel' 
and  "  the  old  style  beyond  sea''  Using  the  term  thus,  he  exactly 
agreed  with  the  rest  as  to  the  date  of  Hilsley's  departure, 
(April  II),  which  was  the  point  in  question.  Can  it  be  pre- 
tended that  such  a  mistake  seriously  impairs  his  credibility  as 
a  witness  ? 

(iv)  A  third  stated  that  whenever  a  scholar  left  the  seminary 
the  fact  could  not  but  be  known  to  all  his  fellows.  He  was 
immediately  contradicted  by  Gavan,  who  said  that  care  ivas  taken 
that  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  seminarists  should  be  unnoticed. 

Here  Mr.  Pollock's  anxiety  to  make  the  lock  fit  his  key, 
has  led  him  into  a  most  extraordinary  pitfall.  Father  Gavan 
did  not  contradict  his  own  witness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  cor- 
roborated what  he  said.  The  witness  in  question  was  not  a 
new  one,  but  the  same  boy  Parry  who  talked  of  Old  Style 
when  he  meant  New  ;  and  this  is  the  portion  of  his  examina- 
tion with  which  we  are  now  concerned  : 

L.  C.J.  What  time  was  it  that  he  [Oates]  was  there  [at  St.  Omers] 
first? 

Parry.  He  came  thither  in  December. 

Z.  C.J.  And  did  he  stay  there  all  the  while  ? 

Parry.  He  did  not  stir  from  the  College  till  the  end  of  June ;  and 
never  went  out  but  a  day  or  two,  as  I  know  of 
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L.  C.J.  Not  IS  you  know  of,  but  might  not  he  go,  and  you  not 
know  of  it  ? 

Parry.  I  am  sure  of  it. 
L.  C.J.  How  can  you  tell  ? 

Farry.  Not  a  scholar  goes  thence  to  England  but  the  whole 
College  rings  of  it.^ 

Gavan.  And  then,  my  Lord,  when  they  go  out  they  go  in  secular 
clothes,  that  none  but  must  know  when  any  person  leaves  the  College. 

How — it  may  well  be  asked — has  Mr.  Pollock  been  led 
thus  exactly  to  reverse  what  Gavan  said  ?  The  answer  is 
obvious  enough,  though  not  very  edifying.  He  relies  on 
the  version  given  in  Cobbett's  collection  of  State  Trials, 
in  which  the  little  word  but  has  accidentally  been  omitted,^ 
and  the  passage  runs  "...  that  none  must  know.  .  . 
Upon  this  rather  slight  basis  he  has  grounded  his  extraordinary 
paraphrase.  And  yet,  even  had  Cobbett's  version  alone  been 
accessible  to  students,  the  whole  context  should  surely  suffice  to 
show  that  the  meaning  could  not  possibly  be  that  imagined  by 
Mr.  Pollock.  It  would  certainly  appear  to  be  a  strange  mode 
of  concealing  the  fact  that  a  scholar  was  going  away,  to  make 
him  exchange  the  ordinary  college  garb  for  what  was  recog- 
nized as  travelling  dress,  and — as  Gavan  argued — no  surer 
means  could  be  devised  to  attract  the  curious  eyes  of  school- 
boys to  his  departure.  Moreover,  Gates  himself  immediately 
replied,  that  his  case  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
that  his  departure  and  return  passed  unnoticed,  because  he  was 
never  seen  "  in  a  secular  habit." 

(v)  CJiristopher  Toivnley,  ajter  conjessing  bejore  Sir  William 
Waller  that  he  did  not  see  Oates  daily  .  .  .  did  not  scruple  to  say 
at  the  trial  that  he  had  seen  and  spoken  with  him  every  day  in 
April  and  May.  .  .  . 

If  this  were  so,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  contra- 
diction was  not  cast  in  the  witness's  teeth  when  he  came  into 
court.  The  examination  before  Waller  was  on  the  28th  of 
April,  full  six  weeks  before  the  trial  at  which  he  gave  evidence. 
The  record  of  it  was,  we  know,  at  once  forwarded  by  Waller  to 

^  At  the  subsequent  trial  of  Oates  for  perjury,  Lord  Gerard  of  Bromley  thus 
testified  to  the  same  effect  :  "  Besides,  my  Lord,  'tis  a  thing  as  generally  noted  as  a 
thing  can  be,  that  no  scholar  goes  away  from,  or  comes  to  the  College  of  St.  Omers, 
but  it  is  particularly  known  to  the  whole  house.  It  is  the  common  news  and 
discourse  as  much  as  any  new  occurrence  is  here  about  the  town." 

I  quote  from  the  contemporary  report  of  the  trial,  published  under  official 
authority  in  1679.    In  Howell's  collection  the  words  are  correctly  given. 
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head-quarters,  and  Scroggs,  who  must  have  seen  it,  was  not 
the  man  to  let  slip  so  prime  a  chance  of  playing  his  favourite 
part  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution. ^  Nevertheless,  Townley's 
evidence  actually  evoked  a  compliment  from  him,  a  very  rare 
circumstance.    The  examination  ran  thus  : 

L.  CJ.  Pray,  how  often  did  you  see  him  ?  Did  you  see  him  every 
day? 

Towiiley.  I  conversed  with  him  every  day.  He  was  partly  a  scholar 
and  partly  a  Father,-  and  sat  at  a  table  by  himself.  ...  He  went  to 
school  as  the  boys  did,  and  was  at  a  table  [separate]  from  the  Fathers, 
as  the  boys  were,  but  apart  and  alone. 

L.  C.J.  But  how  often  did  you  see  him  ?    Was  it  every  other  day  ? 

Toivnky.  Yes,  I  believe  I  did. 

L.C.J.  What,  for  all  April  and  all  May? 

Toivnley.  Yes. 

L.  C.J.  How  came  you  to  take  such  particular  notice  of  it,  that  you 
can  say  you  saw  him  every  other  day  ? 

Toivnley.  If  I  constantly  dine  with  one,  or  if  he  be  at  a  single 
table  alone,  he  cannot  be  absent  but  I  must  take  notice  of  it.  And  he 
was  neither  as  a  Father,  nor  as  a  scholar,  but  betwixt  both,  and 
therefore  the  more  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

L.  C.J.  This  then  you  say.  He  sitting  by  himself,  and  being  distinct 

^  Not  only  did  Scroggs  and  his  fellow  judges  freely  interrupt  the  witnesses  with 
hostile  observations,  but  Oates  himself  was  permitted  to  put  in  his  oar  as  he 
chose. 

Thus,  when  Hilsley  was  questioned  about  his  religion  and  after  some  hesitation 
confessed  himself  a  Catholic,  Justice  Pemberton  remarked,  "  Be  not  ashamed  of  your 
religion,  do  not  deny  it ;  your  Provincial  here  can  give  you  a  dispensation  for  what 
you  say."  When  Oates  wished  to  ask  the  same  witness  whether  he  were  a  priest,, 
and  the  question  was  disallowed  by  Scroggs  as  tending  to  incriminate  the  examinee 
(priesthood  being  a  capital  crime),  Pemberton  again  observed,  "He  is  a  boy  very 
fit  to  make  a  Jesuit  of."  When  Parry  had  given  evidence  that  on  April  the  very 
day  when  he  said  he  started  for  England,  Oates  was  in  the  infirmary  at  St.  Omers, 
the  latter  broke  in — "  My  Lord,  I  will  show  that  this  gentleman  is  not  only  a  votary 
of  the  Jesuits,  but  hath  been  one  of  the  Sodality  several  years.  And  they  have 
dispensations,  and  are  bound  by  an  implicit  obedience  to  say  what  the  Jesuits  bid 
them."  The  witness  Gifford  having  declared,  "I  can  swear  that  I  saw  him  at  least 
till  June,  if  I  can  believe  my  own  eyes," — Scroggs  rejoined,  "Your  religion  does 
not  allow  you  to  believe  your  own  eyes."  When  in  his  summing-up  the  Chief  Justice 
came  to  speak  of  the  St.  Omers  witnesses,  he  told  the  jury — "You  are  to  observe 
that  they  are  proselytes  and  young  striplings  of  their  Church,  which  does  indeed,  in 
one  respect  or  other,  abuse  all  her  disciples,  and  keeps  them  in  a  blind  obedience,  to 
pursue  and  effect  all  her  commands." 

In  such  circumstances,  had  the  evidence  procured  by  Waller  contained  any  of  the 
damning  admissions  which  Mr.  Pollock  discovers,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
nothing  more  would  be  heard  of  them. 

-  Oates  was  at  the  time  twenty-nine  years  old.  Professing  a  desire  to  become  a 
priest  he  was  admitted  at  St.  Omers  to  qualify  himself,  being  practically  uneducated. 
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from  all  the  others,  you  might  more  easily  observe  his  absence,  than 
any  other's.    This  is  that  you  say? 

Tow?iley.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

L.C.J.  You  say  well.    Call  another. 

Mr.  Pollock  apparently  supposes  that  Townley  in  the  year 
1679  spoke  modern  English  and  used  words  in  the  same  sense 
as  ourselves.  He  accordingly  renders  "conversed  every  day" 
by  "  saw  and  talked  every  day."  But,  as  is  perfectly  clear  from 
the  whole  dialogue,  the  boy  used  the  word,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  understood  it,  in  the  sense  then  universally  accepted, 
as  equivalent  to  "  consorting "  or  living  with,"  which  is 
abundantly  exemplified  by  contemporary  writers.  Thus,  John 
Ray,  the  naturalist,  remarks  that  quadrupeds  (unlike  birds) 
never  learn  to  talk,  "though  dogs  and  horses  converse  almost 
perpetually  with  men  ; "  and  again  speaks  of  "  Cetaceous  fishes 
which  converse  chiefly  in  the  northern  sea." 

(vi)  The  same  Towiiley  deposed  before  Sir  William  Waller 
that  Parry,  Palmer,  and  Gifford  were  all  absent  from  St.  Omers 
while  Oates  luas  an  inmate  of  tJie  College.  At  the  trial,  these 
three  zvere  prodiLced  to  give  evidence  of  tJieir  personal  knozvledge 
that  Oates  had  been  there  the  whole  of  the  time. 

In  his  haste  to  find  evidence  Mr.  Pollock  is  here  betrayed 
into  a  perversion  of  it,  even  more  unpardonable  than  any  we 
have  yet  considered.  Christopher  Townley  did  not  depose  to 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  never  said  a  word  about  Palmer, 
Gifford,  and  Parry  being  absent  from  St.  Omers  ivhile  Oates  was 
an  inmate  of  the  College.    What  he  did  depose  was  this  : 

He  further  saith  Mr.  Parry,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Stapylton,  the  two 
Jacksons,  and  Henry  Palmer  and  Charles  Gifford,  now  prisoners  with 
him,i  were  all  absent  from  the  College,  and  believeth  that  all  those  come 
to  be  evidence  for  the  Lords  in  the  Tower,  &c.^ 

The  meaning  of  this  is  perfectly  clear — that  the  individuals 
named  were  absent,  not  a  year  previously,  in  1678,  while 
Oates  was  still  at  St.  Omers,  but  in  April,  1679,  when  Townley 
made  his  deposition,  and  that  they  had  come  to  England,  like 
himself,  in  order  to  give  evidence  against  Oates.  This  appears 
even  more  plainly  from  the  answers  made,  evidently  to  similar 

^  The  two  last  only  were  his  fellow-captives.  Henry  Palmer's  real  name  was  Fall, 
and  Gifford's  was  Coulster.     Fall  was  also  known  as  John  Saunders. 

2  Fitzherhert  Jl/SS.  ut  sup.  p.  152.  The  Lords  in  the  Tower,  were  the  Catholic 
Peers,  Powis,  Stafford,  Petre,  Arundell,  and  Belasyse,  who  were  charged  with  com- 
plicity in  the  Plot.    Stafford  was  subsequently  condemned  and  executed. 
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questions,  by  his  two  fellow-prisoners,  Fall  and  Gifford,  whom 
Mr.  Pollock  has  omitted  to  quote.    Gifford  says  explicitly  : 

At  his  coining  away  the  two  Jacksons,  Mr.  Parry,  two  of  the  Palmers, 
one  Mr.  Stapleton,  and  Mr.  Townley,  all  young  students,  were  absent 
out  of  the  College.  He  likewise  declares  that  the  end  of  his  coming  to 
England  was  to  prove  Mr.  Oates  his  being  at  St.  Omers  from  Christmas 
was  twelvemonth  to  the  middle  of  June  next  following.  Some  of  the 
forementioned  absent  persons  this  examinant  believes  might  be  come 
over  for  the  same  design  and  end  wdth  himself.^ 

It  was,  indeed,  the  main  object  of  Waller's  interrogatories  to 
discover  what  evidence  these  boys  were  going  to  give,  and 
Lord  Castlemaine  declares  that  it  was  the  information  thus 
obtained  which  forewarned  Oates  to  endeavour  to  procure 
rebutting  evidence  that  he  had  been  in  London  at  the  time  he 
said.- 

Such  being  the  character  of  Mr.  Pollock's  "  facts,"  it  will 
hardly  be  said  that  he  is  warranted  on  the  strength  of  them 
summarily  to  dismiss  important  witnesses  as  utterly  unworthy 
of  any  credence  whatever,  and  to  consign  their  instructors  to 
a  pillory  of  infamy  beside  Titus  Oates. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  other  points  of  which  sight  should 
not  be  lost,  if  we  would  fully  understand  how  far  the  historical 
method  which  he  has  adopted  may  affect  the  work  of  the  most 

^  Gififord,  like  Townley,  elicited  commendation  from  Scroggs  : 
L.  C.J.    When  came  you  from  St.  Omers  ? 
Gifford.    I  came  over  about  a  month  ago. 
L.  C.J.    Upon  what  occasion  ? 

Gfford.    To  justify  that  Mr.  Oates  was  there  all  the  while  he  says  he  was  here. 

L.C.J.    You  speak  like  an  honest  man,  there  is  no  hurt  in  that. 

Fetiwick.  We  did  send  for  him  over. 
Compendium,  p.  31.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Pollock  should  make  ilo 
mention  of  the  statement  appended  by  Waller  to  Gifford's  first  confession  (p.  149), 
and  witnessed  by  two  other  men,  but  not  signed  by  Gifford  himself,  to  the  effect  that 
he  admitted  his  instructions  to  be  that  he  must,  and  would,  swear  as  he  was 
commanded,  "right  or  wrong."  Perhaps  Waller's  character  explains  this  omission, 
he  being  known  to  have  been  an  active  and  unscrupulous  partisan,  who  while  he 
zealously  procured  evidence  for  Oates,  took  care  to  look  after  his  own  interests. 
In  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel  (Part  II.),  where  Oates  figures  as  "Corah,'* 
Waller  is  "Arod  :" 

But  in  the  Sacred  Annals  of  our  Plot, 
Industrious  Arod  never  be  forgot  : 
^  The  labours  of  this  midnight  magistrate 

Might  vie  with  Corah's  to  preserve  the  State. 

In  search  of  arms  he  failed  not  to  lay  hold 

On  War's  most  powerful  dangerous  weapon — Gold. 

It  was  also  said  of  him  that  he  used  to  seize  "Broad-pieces"  as  Popish  relics, 
because  of  the  crosses  upon  them. 
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laborious  student,  so  that  he  can  see  in  the  evidence  at  his 
disposal  only  what  seems  to  harmonize  with  a  preconceived 
idea. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  subsequent  trial  of 
Oates  for  perjury,  under  James  11.  (May  8th,  1685),  one  of  the 
counts  on  which  he  was  arraigned  being  his  alleged  presence  at 
the  Jesuit  "  Consult"  of  1678.  Of  this  action,  Mr.  Pollock  says 
nothing,  merely  mentioning  its  occurrence,  and  yet  it  undoubt- 
edly furnishes  materials  of  the  utmost  value  for  the  formation 
of  a  correct  opinion  as  to  matters  concerning  which  we  have 
heard  him  speak  so  positively. 

At  the  second  trial,  the  St.  Omers  evidence  was  again  gone 
into,  even  more  fully  than  before,  a  still  larger  number  of 
witnesses  being  produced  who  had  been  boys  at  the  school 
when  Oates  was  there.  Of  the  twenty,  or  thereabouts,  who 
then  appeared,  only  two  or  three  were  the  same  as  on  the  former 
occasion.  Hilsley  again  denied  that  Oates  travelled  with  him  ; 
Burnaby,  who  met  Hilsley  on  the  road,  testified  that  when  he 
reached  St.  Omers,  Oates  thrust  himself  into  his  company ; 
and  Parry  repeated  his  former  evidence,  as  did  another,  by 
name  Doddington.  The  rest  had  not  appeared  in  1679.  Never- 
theless, they  told  exactly  the  same  story,  which  they  confirmed 
by  many  striking  particulars.  When  Oates  objected  that  the 
witnesses  brought  against  him  were  the  same  who  had  appeared 
before,  and  not  been  believed,  the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Robert 
Sawyer)  replied — "  No,  they  are  other  men,  but  they  bear  the 
same  testimony  indeed."  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  they 
were  all  repeating  a  trumped  up  tale  in  which  others  had  been 
tutored,  or  "parroted,"  six  years  before  and  that,  when  no  longer 
at  school,  or  under  Jesuit  control,  they  would  say  exactly  the 
same  as  had — "those  young  Sophisters, — ready  enough  to  assert 
anything  that  their  Superiors  would  suggest  or  have  them  do"?^ 
One  of  the  new  witnesses  deserves  special  remark,  namely, 
Samuel  Morgan,  who  since  leaving  St.  Omers  had  not  only 
declared  himself  a  Protestant,  but  had  become  a  beneficed 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.^  Yet  his  evidence  in 
support  of  his  former  school-fellows  was  singularly  precise  and 
convincing. 

^  Some  accotint  of  the  Tryals  of  the  Five  notorious  Jesuits,  Popish  Priests,  and 
Traytors,  ^c,  1 679,  p.  6. 

^  This  is  evidently  the  same  individual  whose  letter  to  his  father  is  printed  by 
Mr.  Pollock  (p.  380)  from  the  Longleat  MSS.  From  this  letter  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  never  a  Catholic  in  more,  perhaps,  than  name. 
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It  might  surely  have  been  expected  that  Mr.  Pollock  would 
consider  all  this  at  least  as  important  as  the  rumour  reported  by 
Algernon  Sidney. 

Another  matter  which  appears  to  merit  more  -attention  than 
it  has  received  at  our  author's  hands,  is  concerned  with  the 
rebutting  evidence  procured  by  Oates,  to  refute  the  St.  Omers 
story,  and  to  show  that  he  was  really  in  London  at  the  time  of 
the  *'  Consult."  That  this  was  worthless,  and  considerably 
worse,  Mr.  Pollock  indeed  acknowledges.  Of  the  seven  witnesses 
who  were  called,  only  two,  he  tells  us,^  gave  evidence  of  any 
real  weight — namely,  Smith,  Oates'  old  schoolmaster,  and  Clay, 
**  a  disreputable  Dominican  friar,"  and  he  adds — "  Both  were 
afterwards  proved  to  have  been  suborned  by  Oates,  and  to 
have  perjured  themselves." ^  But  even  such  an  admission  is  far 
from  doing  justice  to  the  subject.  As  was  pointed  out  by 
Father  Gavan,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  defence  of  the  accused, 
if  the  witnesses  adduced  on  behalf  of  Oates  were  to  be  believed, 
Oates  himself  was  hopelessly  perjured.  Pie  declared  that  he 
was  in  England  on  the  24th  of  April  (English  reckoning),  and 
for  a  few  days  before  and  after,  only  six  or  seven  from  first  to 
last ;  it  being  a  main  point  with  him  that  his  absence  from 
St.  Omers  had  been  so  brief  as  to  attract  no  notice  on  the  part 
of  his  companions.  But  of  his  witnesses,  one  swore  to  having 
seen  him  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  another 
that  he  had  dined  with  him  on  the  6th  of  May,  others  that  they 
had  seen  him  about  Whit  Sunday,  which  that  year  fell  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month,  and  even  after  that  festival.  We  have 
seen  how  profoundly  the  Chief  Justice  was  shocked  because 
the  boy  Cox  could  not  say  for  certain  whether  Oates  took  his 
final  departure  from  St.  Omers  in  June  or  July.  When,  how- 
ever, these  other  discrepancies,  which  might  appear  more  vital, 
were  urged,  he  saw  things  in  quite  another  light,  making  the 
following  lucid  observations  : 

Perchance  Dr.  Oates  may  not  be  precise  enough,  but  look  you  here, 
these  witnesses  do  not  speak  so  exactly  to  a  day  or  two,  or  three,  or 
four  or  five,  but  to  the  latter  end  of  April ;  now  why  might  they  not 
see  him  the  latter  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May,  and  yet 
stand  very  well  with  Mr.  Gates'  testimony,  who  says  he  was  landed  here 

'  P.  345. 

-  It  may  be  remarked  that  Sir  William  Waller  co-operated  with  Oates  in  this 
transaction,  and  that  Smith  afterwards  published  a  full  account  of  it.  {Intrigues  of  the 
Popish  Plot  laid  open,  1685.) 
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about  the  17th  of  April,  and  staid  here  about  six  or  seven  days  ?  How 
nice  would  you  have  them  be  in  that  case,  which  because  they  are 
honest,  they  will  not  be. 

Z.  C.J.  North.  You  make  your  defence  to  depend  upon  an  uncertainty 
of  time,  which  no  mortal  man  can  ever  remember ;  .  .  .  and  so 
Mr.  Gates  is  still  an  upright  and  good  witness. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  judicial  utterances  from 
the  point  of  view  of  justice  and  common-sense,  they  are  highly 
instructive  for  our  present  purpose.  Though  Scroggs  and  his 
fellows  lived  in  the  pre-scientific  days,  they  anticipated  the 
modern  historical  method  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  con- 
sidering. They  too  started  with  an  hypothesis,  an  assumption 
that  they  already  knew  the  hidden  springs  by  which  the  facts 
they  were  to  investigate  must  be  actuated.  Inspired  by  this 
assurance  they  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  everywhere  what 
they  expected  to  find,  and  discovered  in  every  piece  of  evidence 
a  lock  to  be  opened  by  means  of  their  own  key.  And  although 
the  motives  by  which  our  modern  historian  has  been  led  to 
adopt  his  fundamental  assumption,  are  undoubtedly  widely 
different  from  those  which  influenced  these  unprincipled  time- 
servers,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  sample  of  his  work  which 
has  occupied  our  attention  that,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  history 
are  concerned,  the  result  is  very  different. 

This  particular  episode  has  thus  been  examined  in  some 
detail  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Pollock 
undertakes  to  write  history,  and  as  in  this  instance,  so  throughout 
his  work  it  will  be  found  that  instead  of  using  facts  to  substan- 
tiate conclusions,  he  uses  conclusions  previously  adopted  to 
suggest  or  interpret  facts.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  almost  as  much 
himself;  writing  thus  of  the  Catholic  designs  which  play  so 
large  a  part  in  his  story  :^ 

The  literary  evidence  on  the  development  of  Roman  Catholic  policy 
in  England  is  of  the  slightest.  Accessible  documents  give  little 
information.  Nothing  can  be  known  exactly.  The  course  of  events 
between  the  years  1675  ^^'^  1678  cannot  be  elucidated  by  the  evidence 
of  those  who  shaped  it.  The  argument  must  be  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown. 

This  means  in  plain  English,  that  there  is  practically  no 
evidence  at  all  ;  that  we  must  take  it  for  granted,  as  "known," 
that  the  Catholics,  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  were  bent  on 

^  P.  51. 
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obtaining  political  supremacy  ;  and  that  from  this  secure  stand- 
point we  must  proceed  to  ascertain  the  truth  concerning 
transactions  as  to  which  "  literary  evidence "  fails.  So  little, 
indeed,  does  such  evidence  appear  to  interest  Mr.  Pollock,  that 
he  is  not  always  at  pains  to  examine  with  any  care  what  it  is. 
One  instance  may  suffice. 

As  with  regard  to  Oates,  so  with  his  worthy  accomplice 
Bedloe,  although  Mr.  Pollock  repeatedly  calls  him  very  hard 
names,  he  appears  to  take  it  amiss  when  others  do  the  like, 
and  to  have  a  secret  wish  to  vindicate  the  informer  against 
traducers.  For  example,  he  writes  thus  of  Bedloe's  first  attempts 
in  the  role  of  a  "discoverer."^ 

It  has  constantly  been  said  that  at  his  first  examination  Bedloe 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  after  professing  to 
speak  only  to  Godfrey's  murder,  the  next  day  expanded  his  informa- 
tion to  embrace  more  general  topics ;  and  it  is  told  that  the  King  on 
hearing  this  exclaimed,  "  Surely  this  man  has  received  a  new  lesson 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours."    The  story  is  a  mere  fiction. 

Here  we  have  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  kind  of  demon- 
stration which  satisfies  a  writer  who  takes  upon  himself  to 
settle  knotty  questions  with  an  ipse  dixit,  and  summarily  to 
dismiss  the  conclusions  of  eminent  scholars  as  baseless  fables. 
Unquestionably  the  particular  "  fiction "  here  denounced  has 
vastly  more  to  show  for  itself  in  the  way  of  literary  evidence 
than  the  bulk  of  what  Mr.  Pollock  bids  us  accept.  Bishop 
Burnet  writes  thus  :^ 

The  King  told  me  that  when  the  secretary  examined  him  [Bedloe] 
in  his  presence,  at  his  first  coming  he  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
plot.  .  .  .  But  the  very  next  day  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  plot.  .  .  .  The  King  was  upon  this  convinced  that  some 
had  been  with  Bedloe  after  he  had  been  before  him,  who  had  instructed 
him  in  this  narration,  of  which  he  said  the  night  before  that  he  knew 
nothing,  and  yet  he  not  only  confirmed  the  main  part  of  Oates's 
discoveries  but  added  a  great  deal  to  them. 

Such  testimony  would  appear  to  niost  historians  weighty 
and  convincing  in  no  ordinary  degree,  but  Mr.  Pollock  sets  it 
aside  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and  thus  supports  his  dictum 
that  the  story  which  it  so  absolutely  corroborates  is  "  a  mere 
fiction." 
^  p.  no. 

2  History  of  our  Times ,  ii.  p.  57. 
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In  his  first  deposition  he  [Bedloe]  "  acquainted  the  Lords  that  he 
had  several  things  to  communicate  to  them  which  related  to  the  plot, 
and  that  he  was  able  to  confirm  several  passages  which  Mr.  Oates  had 
discovered  concerning  the  plot." 

On  the  very  face  of  it  the  statement  thus  presented  is  self- 
contradictory  and  unintelligible.  Bedloe's  first  deposition  was 
before  the  King,  on  the  evening  of  November  the  7th.  He 
never  saw  the  Lords,  as  the  Journals  of  the  House  testify,  till 
the  following  day,  November  the  8th.  By  no  possibility  could 
he  on  the  first  occasion  have  spoken  of  communications  made 
to  those  to  whom  he  had  as  yet  communicated  nothing. 
Moreover,  if  we  look  at  the  document  in  question,  even  as 
Mr.  Pollock  prints  it  in  his  Appendix,^  we  shall  see  at  once 
that  nothing  is  there  said  of  the  informer's  more  ample  dis- 
closures being  made  or  mentioned  in  his  first  deposition,  these 
words  being  gratuitously  introduced  by  Mr.  Pollock  himself,  to 
the  utter  confusion  of  all  possible  sense. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  all.  It  speedily  becomes  manifest 
that  Mr.  Pollock  has  never  seen  the  original  document  which  he 
professes  to  quote.  The  reference  to  it  which  he  gives  twice 
over,'^  is  incorrect,  as  will  at  once  be  discovered  by  any  one 
who  attempts  by  means  of  it  to  find  the  document.  But  the 
said  document  is  printed  in  extenso,  with  exactly  the  same 
erroneous  reference,  by  Foley ,^  and  from  Foley,  though  without 
mentioning  him  as  the  source  from  which  he  draws,  Mr.  Pollock 
has  conveyed  it  to  his  own  pages.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  Foley  having  fallen  into  some  egregious  errors  in  his 
transcription,  Mr.  Pollock  faithfully  reproduces  these,  if  he  does 
not  even  improve  upon  them.^ 

Happily,  however,  the  document  is  discoverable,^  and 
plainly  shows  that  Mr.  Pollock's  find  is  a  mere  mare's-nest. 

1  P.  383. 

2  In  a  note,  p.  no,  and  Appendix  B,  p.  383,  viz.,  "Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS. 
11058:  244." 

^  Records,  vol.  v.  p.  30. 

^  According  to  Foley,  the  murderers  of  Sir  E.  Godfrey  "desired  him  to  walk 
into  some  house-yard,"  and  there  strangled  him.  In  Mr.  Pollock's  version  this 
becomes  "into  a  houseyard."    But  the  original  has,  "into  Somersett  House  yard." 

Like  Foley,  Mr.  Pollock  makes  Bedloe  say,  "  that  two  guineas  were  the  reward 
promised  among  the  undertakers  [of  the  crime]."    The  original  says  "400  guineys." 

In  the  list  of  the  "  Actors,"  Foley  and  Mr.  Pollock  give  "  Mr.  Eveley"  (a  Jesuit), 
and  "  Penchard"  (a  layman).  These  in  the  original  are  "  Mr.  Welch,"  and  "pent- 
hard." 

^  The  true  reference  is  Brit.  Ahis,  MSS.  Add.  iioj^.  f.  24$. 
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It  is  written  on  the  second  leaf  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  on 
the  first  is  a  note  concerning  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  November  the  12th  (the  day  when  Bedloe  gave  in  his 
enlarged  written  deposition),  together  with  an  extended  list  of 
"  Those  that  were  to  be  ministers  of  State  [and  Church]  if 
the  Plot  had  taken  effect."  On  the  second  leaf,  with  the 
heading,  "November  7,  1678 — Mr.  Bedloe's  confession  before 
his  Majesty  of  the  murder  of  Edmund  Bury  Godfrey,"  is  the 
informer's  story  ;  to  which  is  appended  a  paragraph  obviously 
supplementing  the  information  produced  before  the  King,  from 
the  fuller  materials  furnished  to  the  Lords,  on  the  8th  of 
November,  or  even  on  the  12th,  before  which  date,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  paper  cannot  have  been  written.  Having  told 
Bedloe's  tale  of  the  murder,  and  the  four  hundred  guineas 
reward  for  the  perpetrators,  the  narrator  continues  :  "  He  also 
acquainteth  [not  "  acquainted  " — as  Foley  and  Mr.  Pollock  say] 
the  Lords,  that  he  had  several  things  to  communicate  to  them 
which  concerned  the  plot,"  and  the  rest  of  it,  exactly  as  we  have 
heard  from  Burnet. 

Yet  on  the  strength  of  this  wonderful  discovery  Mr.  Pollock 
considers  himself  warranted  in  rejecting  Burnet's  account 
altogether,  and  thus  curtly  disposes  of  it  in  a  foot-note,  where 
alone  he  even  mentions  it ; 

Burnet,  who  relates  that  Charles  told  him  the  same  thing  of  Bedloe, 
must  have  misunderstood  the  King's  words,  unless,  which  is  quite 
possible,  Charles  deceived  him  intentionally. 

Here  is  something  like  a  key,  w^arranted  to  fit  any  historical 
lock  ! 

Such  an  instance  is  bad  enough  ;  but  there  are  others  even 
worse,  from  which  it  would  appear  to  be  Mr.  Pollock's  idea 
that  the  w^ay  to  employ  evidence  is  so  to  present  it  as  to  make 
it  harmonize  with  what  he  takes  as  already  "known."  To 
illustrate  this  curious  process  the  following  example  will  serve. 

In  the  year  1661,  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Catholics  to  obtain  a  relaxation  or  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  by 
which  they  were  oppressed.  The  account  of  this  movement 
and  its  failure  as  given  by  Mr.  Pollock,  bears  in  many  respects 
an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  that  of  Dr.  Lingard,  while  in 
other  respects  there  is  a  yet  more  remarkable  difference. 
Rightly  to  appreciate  these  features  it  will  be  advisable  to  show 
them  side  by  side. 
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LiNGARD,  vol.  ix.  p.  34. 

In  June,  1661,  the  Catholics  met 
at  Arundel  House  and  presented 
to  the  Lords  a  petition  complain- 
ing of  the  penalties  to  which  they 
were  liable  for  the  refusal  of  oaths 
incompatible  with  their  religious 
opinions.  The  Presbyterian 
leaders  lent  their  aid  to  the 
Catholic  peers ;  and  Clarendon 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
their  adversaries.  Not  a  voice 
was  raised  in  favour  of  the  statutes 
inflicting  capital  punishment ;  but 
after  several  debates,  the  House 
resolved  that  "nothing  had  been 
offered  to  move  their  lordships  to 
alter  anything  in  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy." 

In  the  meantime  Colonel  Tuke 
[Sir  G.  Tuke,  of  Cressing  Temple 
in  Essex]  was  heard  at  the  bar 
against  the  sanguinary  laws ;  and 
several  papers  stating  the  grie- 
vances and  prayers  of  the  Catholics 
had  been  laid  on  the  table. 

The  petitioners  claimed  the 
benefit  of  the  declaration  from 
Breda,  and  observed,  that  the  only 
objection  to  their  claim  rested  on 


Pollock,  p.  20. 

In  June,  1661,  a  committee  of 
prominent  Catholics  met  at  Arundel 
House  to  consider  their  position. 
They  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Lords  protesting  against  the 
penalties  on  the  refusal  of  Catho- 
lics to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy, 


but  after  several  debates  and  the 
lapse  of  more  than  eighteen  months^ 
it  was  resolved  that  "  nothing  had 
been  offered  to  move  their  lord- 
ships to  alter  anything  in  the 
oaths." 

Nevertheless  Colonel  Tuke,  of 
Cressing  Temple,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  heard  against  the 
"  sanguinary  laws,"  and  papers  on 
the  subject  were  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House. 


^  The  interpolation  here  italicised  is  singularly  unfortunate.  The  whole  of  this 
negotiation,  from  beginning  to  end,  lasted  exactly  five  weeks  and  a  day.  The 
Catholic  petition  to  the  Lords  was  presented  on  June  the  loth,  i66i  ;  and  the  last 
mention  of  the  subject  by  the  Peers  was  on  July  the  i6th  of  the  same  year.  The 
particular  decision  of  their  Lordships,  that  no  reason  had  been  shown  for  altering 
the  Oaths,  was  arrived  at,  not,  as  Mr.  Pollock  says,  "more  than  eighteen  months'* 
after  the  subject  had  been  broached,  but  in  less  than  three  weeks,  namely,  on  June 
the  28th.  [See  Lords'  Joiwnah,  or  Rennet's  Register^  for  all  the  above  particulars.] 
It  certainly  looks  very  much  as  if  Mr.  Pollock,  in  endeavouring  to  show  that  he  is 
not  wholly  dependent  upon  Lingard  for  his  narrative,  has  been  fatally  betrayed  by 
the  running  dates  at  the  head  of  that  historian's  pages,  which  at  this  point  in  recent 
editions  (but  not  in  the  first)  are  persistently  wrong,  the  year  being  indicated  as 
1663  instead  of  1661.  Be  this  as  it  may,  an  historian  who  makes  a  special  study  of 
the  period,  might  be  expected  to  know  more  of  the  temper  of  Parliament  in  subse- 
quent sessions,  when,  as  Lingard  intimates,  no  one  ventured  to  mention  the  subject 
of  toleration  for  Catholics. 
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the  supposition  that  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  implied  the  admission  of  his 
temporal  superiority.  Against  this 
they  protested.  The  doctrine  of 
temporal  authority  was  a  proble- 
matical opinion,  admitted  indeed 
by  some  individuals,  but  no  part 
of  the  Catholic  creed ;  and  the 
petitioners  (so  far  were  they  from 
holding  it)  offered  to  bind  them- 
iselves  by  oath  "  to  oppose  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes  the  Pontiff 
himself,  if  he  should  ever  attempt 
to  execute  that  pretended  power, 
and  to  obey  their  Sovereign  in 
opposition  to  all  foreign  and 
domestic  power  whatsoever,  with- 
out restriction." 

The  House  having  received  the 
report  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  "the  sanguinary  laws,"resolved 
to  abolish  the  writ  De  Haeretico 
Inquirendo,  and  to  repeal  all  the 
statutes  which  imposed  the  penalties 
of  treason  on  Catholic  clergymen 
found  within  the  realm,  or  those 
of  felony  on  the  harbourers  of  such 
clergymen,  or  those  of  praemunire 
on  all  who  maintained  the  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

But  this  measure  of  relief  did 
not  equal  the  expectations  of  the 
laity,  who  sought  to  be  relieved 
from  the  fines  and  forfeitures  for 
recusancy ;  and  the  whole  project 
was  quashed  by  the  cunning  of  an 
adversary,  who  moved  and  carried 
a  resolution  that  no  member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  should  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  intended  act. 


Immediately  discord  spread  itself 
among  the  petitioners;  pamphlets 
in  favour  of  and  against  the  Society 


The  petitioners  disclaimed  the 
Pope's  temporal  authority  and 
offered  to  swear  "  to  oppose  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes  the  Pontiff 
himself,  if  he  should  ever  attempt 
to  exercise  that  pretended  power, 
and  to  obey  their  Sovereign  in 
opposition  to  all  foreign  and 
domestic  power  whatsoever,  with- 
out restriction." 


A  committee  was  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  matter,  and  acting 
on  its  report  the  Lords  resolved 
to  abolish  the  writ  de  haeretico 
inquirendo  and  the  statutes  making 
it  treason  to  take  orders  in  the 
Roman  Church,  as  well  as  those 
making  it  felony  to  harbour 
Catholic  priests,  and  praemunire 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome. 


At  this  point,  when  all  seemed 
going  well,  misfortune  intervened 
and  the  hopes  of  success  were 
dashed  to  the  ground.  It  was 
suggested  that  on  account  of  its 
known  activity  and  powers  of 
intrigue,  the  Society  of  Jesus 
should  be  excepted  from  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  measure. 

A  heated  controversy  was  in- 
stantly aroused.  While  Protestants 
and  many  Catholics  demanded  that 
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were  published ;  and  on  the  one 
hand  it  was  contended  that  the 
boon,  with  whatever  exceptions  it 
were  clogged,  ought  to  be  accepted, 
and  that  the  Jesuits  were  bound 
in  decency  to  resign  their  own 
pretensions  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  Catholic  body  ;  on  the  other, 
that  the  distinction  sought  to  be 
established  by  the  bill  was  ground- 
less and  unjust,  and  that  if  the 
Catholics  consented  to  purchase 
relief  by  the  prescription  of  the 
order,  they  would  entail  on  their 
name  the  stigma  of  selfishness  and 
perfidy. 


Amidst  these  altercations  the 
committee  at  Arundel  House  was 
dissolved ;  the  progress  of  the  bill 
was  suspended,  at  the  request  of 
CathoHc  peers ;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding session  no  one  ventured 
to  recall  it  to  the  attention  of 
parliament. 


the  Jesuits  should  accept  the  situa- 
tion and  retire  gracefully  to  win 
advantages  for  their  brothers  in 
religion,  members  of  the  Society 
retorted  that  a  conspiracy  was  on 
foot  to  divide  the  body  Catholic 
against  itself,  and  that  it  was  not 
for  the  general  good  to  accept 
favours  at  the  price  of  sacrificing 
the  most  able  and  flourishing  order 
in  the  Church. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Jesuits  were  not  to  be  moved. 
Their  struggle  in  England  had 
been  hard.  Their  position  amongst 
English  Catholics  was  one  of  great 
importance.  They  would  not  now 
surrender  it  for  the  sake  of  a 
partial  and  problematical  success 
from  the  enjoyment  of  which  they 
were  themselves  to  be  excluded. 
The  time  when  affairs  were  un- 
settled was  rather  one  at  which 
they  should  be  spurred  to  greater 
efforts. 

Without  the  compliance  of  the 
Jesuits  the  moderate  Catholics 
could  do  nothing.  A  feeling  of 
disgust  at  the  selfish  policy  of  the 
Society  found  free  expression.  It 
seemed  that  its  members  would 
never  consider  the  interests  of 
others  before  their  own.  Never- 
theless there  was  no  remedy,  the 
committee  at  Arundel  House  was 
dissolved ;  at  the  request  of  the 
Catholic  peers  the  progress  of  the 
bill  of  relief  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  suspended,  and  it  was  never 
resumed. 


As  will  be  seen,  the  burden  of  the  tale,  according  to 
Mr.  Pollock's  telling,  is  the  iniquity  and  selfishness  of  the 
Jesuits.  It  was  they  alone  who  upset  the  coach  ;  no  other 
consideration  but  their  interests  intervened  to  cause  disunion 
and  dissension  among  the  Catholics.    We  are  told  nothing  con- 
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cerning  the  powerful  opposition  on  this  occasion  of  the 
Chancellor,  Clarendon,^  and  nothing  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
lay  Catholics  with  the  extent  of  the  proffered  relief.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  hear  much  from  him  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  Lingard,  about  the  Jesuits,  their  attitude,  their  doings, 
the  sentiments  they  excited  amongst  others,  the  claims  they  set 
up  on  their  own  behalf,  and  the  fatal  obstacle  they  constituted 
to  the  relief  of  their  co-religionists.  These  discrepancies  are 
the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Lingard  and  Mr.  Pollock 
cite  pj^ecisely  the  same  authorities  for  what  they  narrate.^ 

If  we  proceed  to  inspect  these  authorities  for  ourselves  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  judge  which  of  the  two  versions  most 
adequately  represents  the  evidence. 

In  Lord  Clarendon's  life  by  himself,^  perhaps  the  fullest  source 
of  information  upon  this  matter,  we  read  as  follows  : 

The  Lords  and  men  of  estates  [amongst  the  Catholics]  were  not 
satisfied,  in  that  they  observed  the  good-nature  of  the  House  did  not 
appear  to  extend  farther,  than  the  abolishing  those  laws  which 
concerned  the  lives  of  the  priests,  which  did  not  much  affect  them, 
.  .  .  for  they  were  confident  that  they  should  not  be  without  men  to 
discharge  these  functions,  and  the  number  of  such  was  more  grievous 
to  them  than  the  scarcity.  That  which  they  desired  was  the  removal 
of  those  laws  which  being  let  loose  would  deprive  them  of  so  much 
of  their  estates,  that  the  remainder  would  not  preserve  them  from 
poverty. 

This  indulgence  would  indeed  be  grateful  to  them  ;  for  the  other 
they  cared  not.  Nor  were  the  ecclesiastics  at  all  pleased  with  what 
was  proposed  for  their  advantage,  but  looked  upon  themselves  as 
deprived  of  the  honour  of  martyrdom  by  this  remission,  that  they 
might  undergo  restraints  which  would  be  more  grievous  than  death 
itself.  And  they  were  very  apprehensive  that  there  would  remain 
some  Order  of  them  excluded,  as  there  was  even  a  most  universal 

^  Lord  Stafford,  one  of  the  peers  who  took  part  in  this  business,  who  was  executed 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  Popish  Plot,  in  the  speech  he  made  after  his  condemnation 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  opposition  of  Clarendon  more 
than  anything  else  ruined  the  Catholic  prospects:  "After  the  King  came  in,"  he 
said,  "there  was  a  bill  brought  into  the  House  in  favour  of  Catholics,  but  it  was 
opposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde." 

^  Mr.  Pollock  indeed  names  the  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  penal  laws,  which 
Dr.  Lingard  does  not ;  but  this  contains  nothing  relating  to  the  present  subject,  except 
the  Jesuits'  Reasons,  of  which  we  shall  see  more,  a  document  found  equally  in 
Kennet's  Register  whence  Lingard  cites  it.  With  this  sole  exception  Mr.  Pollock's 
list  of  authorities  agrees  with  Lingard's  so  exactly  in  every  particular  that  it  might 
have  been  copied  from  it. 

3  Dublin,  1760,  p.  68. 
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prejudice  against  the  Jesuits ;  or  that  there  would  be  some  limitation 
of  their  numbers,  which  they  well  knew  the  Catholics  in  general  would 
be  very  glad  of,  though  they  could  not  appear  to  desire  it.^ 

If,  therefore,  the  rapacious  Jesuit  has  the  stage  so  entirely  to 
himself  in  Pollock's  representation  of  the  Catholic  failure,  it  is, 
to  some  not  inconsiderable  extent,  because  other  elements  of 
discord  have  been  kept  out  of  sight. 

And  if  Mr.  Pollock  can  curtail,  he  can,  as  we  have  seen,  also 
amplify,  but  with  a  difference.  He  tells  us  much  about  the 
protests  and  pretensions  put  forth  by  the  Jesuits  ;  but  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  he  does  not  even  mention,  to  say  nothing  of 
quoting,  the  one  document  issued  on  the  occasion  by  the  Society 
which  is  known  to  historians,  and  which  might  certainly  do 
something  to  help  readers  to  understand  the  situation.  This 
famous  manifesto  runs  thus  : 

Reasons  why  the  Jesuits  hope  that  they  should  partake  of  the  favour 
shelved  to  other  Priests  in  taking  away  the  sanguinary  laws. 

The  same  reasons,  which  moved  the  Peers  to  take  away  the 
sanguinary  laws  from  other  priests,  may  move  them  also  to  take  them 
away  in  respect  of  the  Jesuits,  for  the  Jesuits  are  free-born  subjects  as 
well  as  others ;  they  have  been  as  faithful  to  His  Majesty  as  others ; 
they  are  of  tender  consciences^  as  well  as  others.  The  Jesuits  all 
along  have  been  furtherers  of  the  King,  and  actors  also  as  far  as  their 
function  beareth ;  that  is,  they  were  in  the  camp  where  some  of  them 
were  killed,  others  imprisoned,  most  of  them  lost  their  nearest  relations 
in  the  war,  and  in  a  manner,  all  had  their  friends  undone  for  the  King. 
All  those  that  depended  on  the  Jesuits  stood  constant  for  the  King, 
even  to  death :  amongst  these  were  some  signal  persons,  as  Sir  Henry 
Gage,  Sir  John  Smith,  Sir  John  Digby,  and  others,  who  having  been 
formerly  scholars  of  the  Jesuits,  were  actually  when  they  died  penitents 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  Mr.  Peter  Wright,  who  was  executed  at  Tyburn  for 
a  Jesuit,  was  particularly  maligned  because  he  was  Sir  Hy.  Gage  his 

^  Clarendon  further  attributes  the  collapse  of  the  Catholic  committee  to  the 
insistence  of  the  Jesuits  that  the  Pope's  "  temporal  authority,"  or  deposing  power, 
must  at  all  hazards  be  upheld.  On  this  Lingard  observes  (ix.  36),  "  Clarendon  is, 
as  usual,  incorrect,"  and  points  out  that  in  their  published  Reasons ,  which  we  shall 
see  presently,  the  Jesuits  declared  that  they  were  forbidden  under  the  severest 
penalties,  to  teach  in  word,  writing,  or  print,  the  doctrine  which  Clarendon  ascribes 
to  them. 

^  This  phrase  refers  to  the  clause  in  King  Charles'  Declaration  from  Breda, — 
We  do  declare  a  liberty  to  tender  consciences,  and  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted, 
or  called  in  question  for  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion."  {Lords' 
Jotu-nals^  xi.  7.) 
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priest.  As  for  noble  persons  who  lost  great  estates  and  endured  much 
hardship  for  his  Majesty,  the  late  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  the  late 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  the  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  were  penitents  of 
the  Society,  as  other  prime  nobility  yet  in  being. 

Now  whereas  two  things  are  objected  against  the  Jesuits,  they  are 
both  easily  answered :  First,  it  is  objected  that  the  Jesuits  teach  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pope  deposing  kings.  It  is  answered,  That  no  com- 
munity can  be  less  accused  of  that  doctrine  than  the  Jesuits.  It's  true^ 
four  or  five  Jesuits  did  many  years  ago  teach  that  doctrine,  as  they  had 
found  it  taught  by  others  ancienter  than  their  Order.  But  since  the  first 
of  January,  1616,  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  forbade  any  of  his  to 
teach,  preach,  or  dispute  for  that  doctrine,  or  print  anything  for  it,  to 
take  away  the  aspersions  which  some  few  have  brought  upon  the 
Society.  And  now  actually  all  Jesuits  are  obliged  under  pain  of 
damnation,  not  to  teach  that  doctrine  either  in  word,  writing,  or  print, 
which  none  in  the  Church  but  only  they  are. 

Secondly,  'Tis  objected  that  the  Jesuits  do  particularly  depend  on 
the  Pope.  It  is  answered.  That  they  are  obliged  by  a  particular  vow 
to  be  ready  to  go  even  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  infidels,  when  the  Pope  shall  think  it  fit  to  send  them ;  and 
they  have  no  other  vow  which  doth  particularly  oblige  them  but  this, 
which  can  prejudice  no  kingdom.  On  the  other  side,  speaking  of  their 
dependence  (which  may  bias  their  affections)  they  have  the  least 
dependence  of  the  Pope  of  any  Churchmen,  for  they  are  by  special 
vow  excluded  from  all  benefices  and  dignities  by  which  the  Pope  may 
win  the  affection  of  other  Churchmen. 

As  for  what  is  said  of  the  Venetians  and  French  banishing  the 
Jesuits,  it  is  answered  that  both  those  estates  have  repealed  their 
acts. 

Lastly,  That  the  Jesuits  being  willing  to  submit  to  whatsoever  all 
other  Catholic  priests  shall  agree  to,  and  offering  all  the  security  which 
others  offer,  they  hope  they  may  be  partakers  of  the  same  favours 
which  shall  be  granted  to  others ;  that  so,  that  mercy  may  extend  to 
all,  and  the  world  may  see  that  the  sanguinary  laws  are  truly  taken 
away.^ 

How  far  the  above  document  justifies  the  account  we  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Pollock,  readers  will  judge  for  themselves. 
That  there  may  have  been  other  evidence  of  Jesuit  ambition 
and  domineering  which  would  bear  out  the  sweeping  charges  we 
have  heard,  is  of  course  possible,  but  Mr.  Pollock  cites  none^ 
and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  none  to  be  found.  How  very- 
nebulous  are  the  statements  sometimes  made  on  the  subject,  is 

^  Collect ioji  of  several  Treatises  concerning  the  reasons  and  occasions  of  the  Penat 
Laws  (1675),  P-  95  ;  Kennet,  Register,  496. 
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testified  by  Dodd,  in  his  Secret  Policy  of  the  English  Society} 
a  work  marked  by  an  animus  so  pronounced  as  to  make  him 
an  unexceptionable  witness  in  such  a  case.  He  tells  us,^  that 
the  Jesuits  were  accused  of  clandestinely  opposing  the  Toleration 
Bill,  when  they  found  themselves  excepted  from  it ;  that  several 
books  were  published  against  them,  on  this  score,  in  1662  ;  that 
he  himself  was  "inclinable  to  think  there  was  something  of 
a  groundwork  for  this  imputation,"  inasmuch  as  he  knew  stories 
of  similar  conduct,  several  years  before  under  Charles  I.  ;  that 
if  there  were  no  evidence  to  be  discovered  against  the  Jesuits, 
so  satisfactory  as  such  charges  required,  this  was  perhaps  because 
the  accusation  itself  "is  of  such  quality  that  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  punctually  to  be  made  out ; "  and  that  accord- 
ingly, whatever  he  might  hint  or  suggest,  he  did  not  "  pretend 
to  urge  these  reflections  as  capable  to  make  good  the  vulgar 
report  that  the  Society  were  the  occasion  of  the  Toleration  Act 
being  dropped." 

In  other  words,  Dodd  knew  no  more  than  does  Mr.  Pollock 
himself  of  anything  overtly  done  or  published  by  Jesuits  in 
consonance  with  the  dominant  part  which  we  have  seen  assigned 
to  them. — Mr.  Pollock  has,  in  fact,  after  the  manner  of  ancient 
historians,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  heroes,  or  rather  villains, 
of  his  piece,  such  speeches  as  they  should  have  uttered,  to  be 
true  to  their  character  as  he  assumes  it  for  "  known." 

That  such  a  presentment  of  history  as  he  offers,  produced 
very  much  on  the  principle  of  a  soap-bubble,  blown  large  out 
of  next  to  no  materials,  and  coming  to  grief  whenever  touched, 
should  be  accepted  by  scholars  as  a  serious  contribution  to  its 
subject,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  ; — but  it  is  just 
the  sort  of  thing,  with  its  superior  style  and  confident  dogma- 
tism, to  take  the  popular  fancy,  and  to  obtain  the  credit  of 
sober  history  for  what  is  "  mere  fiction."  Already  some  of  our 
most  widely  circulated  and  influential  journals  are  sounding  its 
praises.  We  are  told  by  one,  that  no  one  in  future  who  wishes 
to  understand  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  can  neglect  the  work  of 
Mr.  Pollock,  "  the  first  historian  who  has  really  illuminated  the 
story  of  one  of  the  most  tangled  episodes  of  English  history,'^ 
and  in  comparison  with  whose  treatment  of  the  subject  that  of 
Hallam  and  Macaulay  was  "  eminently  unsatisfactory."  Another 
critic  assures  us  that  "  the  book  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
application  of  the  canons  of  evidence  to  historical  problems, 
M715,        2      299 — 301. 
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and  it  seems  that  much  of  the  acumen  of  the  old  Chief  Baron 
has  descended  to  the  fourth  generation."  A  third  declares  that 
Mr.  Pollock  has  produced  an  admirable  book,  based  on  a 
thorough  exploration  of  original  sources,  and  furnished  with  all 
the  qualities  required  by  the  most  exacting  school  of  modern 
historians." 

The  judgments  thus  proclaimed,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject  treated,  can  alone  make  it  advisable  to  spend  time  and 
labour  in  exhibiting  the  true  character  of  this  latest  specimen  of 
the  New  History. 


Paiaph.                                                         no  access. 
HE                  Gerard,  John 

G-                       The  popish  plot  &  its  newest 
historian. 
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